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law of England and not of Anglo-American law, and of that law as it is, and 
not what it is coming to be or possibly ought to be, the book is well done. 
But for the American student of law it lacks the inspiring quality that comes 
from extension historically to show the development of principles and extension 
spatially to American applications and expansions of such principles. Such a 
text as this may well be considered simply a medium for presenting in clear 
and succinct form the decisions of the courts of the jurisdiction in which it is 
published. But if it is intended for students of law, there seems to be a 
demand for something more than a glorified digest of the cases, something akin 
to the lectures of a teacher handling cases before his classes. This treatise 
performs the first of these functions most admirably; if however the true aim 
of such a work is the second mentioned, then it leaves something to be 
desired. It is apparently an English barrister's book prepared for those of like 
attainments. 

Joseph H. Drake 
University of Michigan Law School. 



The United States of America: A Study in International Organisation. By 
James Brown Scott. New York, Oxford University Press, 1920. pp. xix, 605. 

This volume is apparently the result of the labors of the learned and inde- 
fatigable Dr. Scott, Director of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. We say "apparently" because under modern methods of the fabrication 
and the quantity production of law books, it is not always easy to tell in a 
given case how much is the work of the author and how much the work of 
obscure clerks. 

We are informed in the preface that it is the object of the author to state 
within the limits of a volume some of the international problems met and solved 
by the framers of the United States Constitution of 1787 in the belief that 
the experience of the American States is of value in any attempt to strengthen 
the union of the independent states of the world called the Society of Nations. 
We have thus paraphrased in simple construction the cumbersome sentence 
found at the close of the preface. We leave it to the learned reader to connect 
the "international problems met and solved" with the "experience of the American 
States." 

Although we have no clear indication of the general subdivisions of the 
treatise, it appears, upon examination, that Chapters I to VI discuss 
the Colonial charters and the various movements toward a union of the several 
States prior to the Federal Constitution of 1787, Chapter III being especially 
devoted to the Articles of Confederation ; Chapters VII to XVI discuss the 
proceedings in the Federal Convention of 1787, and refer at length to some of 
the various plans proposed for a Federal union ; Chapters XVII, XVIII, and 
XIX are devoted to the nature of judicial power, with special attention stressed 
on the distinction between political and judicial power; Chapters XX, XXI, and 
XXII refer to the cases illustrating the extent and nature of the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court of the United States; and in Chapter XXIII, we find a 
re-statement at greater length of the purpose of the book as set forth in the 
preface. 

While the title leaves us in doubt as to whether the subject matter is the 
formation of the United States Constitution as an object lesson in international 
organization, or whether it is the operation of that Constitution, it seems 
reasonably clear on examination that the former is the general topic, and that 
there is little said about the operation except in reference to the judicial power 
of the Supreme Court. This is a matter of some regret. The history of the 
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formation of the Constitution has already been well discussed, but little has 
been written about the operation and effect of the Constitution as an interna- 
tional organization. It is doubtful if an elaborate discussion of the procedure 
followed in adopting the Federal Constitution will be of any use at any meeting 
of delegates from the states of Europe. Dr. Scott would have done better service 
if he had said less about the debates and views of the several members, and 
more about the particular clauses of the Constitution which have had such a 
beneficial effect in promoting peace among the several states. 

Some of the most important clauses of the Federal Constitution in this 
connection are as follows: Article I, Sections 8, 9, and 10; Article IV, 
section 2; and the Fourteenth Amendment. It would be difficult indeed to 
pick out any provisions more important in furthering the peaceful union 
between the several states of the United States, and yet we have not been able 
to find a reference to any of them. 

Each chapter is preceded by quotations, the relevancy of some of which are 
open to question. If the inquiry is, as it appears to be, into facts occurring a 
century ago, the pertinency of recent comments seems doubtful. For instance, 
preceding the chapter on the Federal Convention, we have, on pages 142 and 
143, the instructions of the United States Government to its delegates to the 
Hague Conference of 1899. 

The book suffers from diffuseness, too great emphasis of the obvious, and 
introduction of the trivial. Thus, on page 147, the learned author, in mentioning 
the tardiness in the arrival of the delegates to the convention of 1787, says the 
Virginia delegation arrived "at Philadelphia on time, where they were met by 
the Pennsylvania delegates who would have found it difficult to be elsewhere." 
The clause in italics is not only trivial but a plain non sequitur, as the Pennsyl- 
vania delegates could easily have been elsewhere if business or convenience 
demanded. On page 153 we find this sentence in reference to the organization 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1787 : "To act in an expeditious and orderly 
manner and to accomplish the purpose for which it was called, it was necessary 
to have a system of rules and procedure." The necessity for rules is too obvious 
to justify such an extended comment. On page 346, in discussing the procedure 
in an English case referred to, the following statement appears : "This was 
upon what is called an information in the nature of a quo warranto." This 
statement raises a doubt whether the writ in question is quo warranto, which 
doubt seems never to have existed in the mind of any lawyer. Whenever a 
decided case is referred to, the date of the decision is indicated by the cumber- 
some phrase "Decided in 1859," instead of the usual method of inserting the 
date in brackets. 

We have gathered here a large number of historical precedents, some of 
them not elsewhere easily accessible. As a compilation, the book is undoubtedly 
useful, but we fail to find that original thought and keen analysis which might 
be expected from so great an authority on International Law. 

Roland R. Foulke. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 



The Employment of the Plebiscite in the Determination of Sovereignty. By 
Johannes Mattern. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1920. pp. ix, 214. 

Mr. Mattern begins his study by examining the so-called popular votes of 
Greece and Rome, and then gives a discussion of the rudiments of the idea of 
self-determination in matters of allegiance as shown in the feudal system in 
France. Like all the other writers on the subject, however, he begins the history 
of the plebiscite in questions of sovereignty with those of the French Revolution. 

In the case of these Revolutionary plebiscites Mr. Mattern has gone to the 



